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Dr. Mellone's discussion as to the nature of the Aristotelian Enthymeme, 
and the Aristotelian Paradeigma is interesting and valuable. His illustra- 
tions and examples are also of the kind which possess life and concrete 
significance. John Grier Hibben. 

Princeton University. 

Shakespeare s Portrayal of the Moral Life. By Frank Chapman Sharp. 

New York, Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1902 — pp. xiii, 224. 

The very modesty of Professor Sharp's claims for this book makes it 
difficult to discover its aim. From its title, it might conceivably be a work 
in literary criticism, psychology, or ethics ; but it is prevented from being 
any one of these by the author's verbal disavowal and actual use of all 
three methods. "Not merely how he criticised but also how he general- 
ized are subjects that alike fall outside the inquiry that is here proposed ' ' 
(Preface, p. xi) ; so this is not a study of Shakespeare's art. " How far 
these offspring of a poet's imagination resemble the men and women with 
whom scientific ethics attempts to deal, I have in the main refrained from 
considering" (p. xi ). The topic of moral pathology constitutes an ad- 
mitted exception to this plan, and is, accordingly, quite out of keeping with 
the rest of the book, though it is distinctly the most interesting part. So 
psychology is sporadic. As for ethics, Professor Sharp announces at the 
outset that the book bears only upon the descriptive or psychological and 
anthropological branch of that study. Thus the result is restricted to a 
description of the moral consciousness of Shakespearian characters. Fur- 
thermore, it appears in the course of the book that (e. g., with reference to 
egoism and altruism) "we find mirrored in Shakespeare's world the chaos 
of opinion on this subject which prevails in the society by which we are sur- 
rounded" (p. 13). This statement is doubtless sound, but the author no- 
where states the general principle of interpretation which sums up this and the 
similar generalizations that abound in late chapters. Shakespeare exhibits 
the morality of society, or custom, as sanctioned by common opinion. To 
demonstrate this in detail without formulating it, is simply tedious, and al- 
most ludicrous when it leads to such conclusions as this : "It will now be 
clear that altruism is represented by Shakespeare as one of the most im- 
portant factors in the moral life" (p. 7). 

One further difficulty remains. Though Professor Sharp does not claim 
that such a study as this can solve the problem of reducing ' ' the moral 
judgments of mankind to a consistent and reasonable system " (Preface, p. 
x), he arrays Shakespeare and Kant against one another as antagonist and 
protagonist of "Transcendentalism." Moral pathology is held to be the 
death-blow to the Kantian ethics. If any ethical system was ever con- 
structed upon critical and logical rather than psychological grounds, it 
would seem to be that of Transcendentalism, and it is difficult to see what 
the discovery of " incorrigibles " has to do with "that which would ap- 
prove itself to a mind cognizant of, and sensitive to, all the facts of human 
experience" (p. x). 
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What usefulness the book has lies in its array of cases that might be sub- 
ject matter for further study from a psychological or ethical point of view, 
or with a view to the understanding of Shakespeare's art of portrayal. 
But the present treatment is too incomplete to be a compendium, even 
were it not always possible, and vastly more illuminating, to go to the 
plays themselves. Professor Sharp writes well and has produced a read- 
able book, which, if not profound, serves to mark again the fact that with 
Shakespeare interpretations are out of the question, unless you are pre- 
pared to interpret the universal experience of men. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

The State, Specially the American State, Psychologically Treated. By 
Denton J. Snider. St. Louis, Sigma Publishing Co., 1902. — pp. 561. 

The reader of Dr. Snider' s earlier work, Social Institutions, or of the re- 
view of it in the January number of The Philosophical Review, will 
remember that in his system Family, Society (i. e., the industrial order), and 
the State constitute the three secular institutions. In that book, the expo- 
sition of the State was passed over with the promise that the subject 
should be treated at length in a separate work. The volume before us is 
the fulfillment of that promise. It should be regarded as a constituent part 
of the former work, though in separate covers. Accordingly, what was 
said of that book in a general way as to method, style, and point of view 
applies also to the present volume. The Hegelianism is still present and 
even more conspicuously Americanized. As Hegel founded his theory of 
the State on the Prussian model, though to a considerable extent uncon- 
sciously, so Dr. Snider constructs his quite consciously on the American 
model. The work consists of three parts — first, a general preliminary 
statement of the theory of the state (pp. 5-57) ; second, a dialectical inter- 
pretation of the American constitution (pp. 58-381); and third, an expo- 
sition of the nature of the state in three aspects : (1) the positive state, (2) 
the negative state, and (3) the evolution of the state (pp. 382-496). In an 
appendix (pp. 497-561) is republished an essay on "The American 
State," written some thirty years ago and containing the germs of the 
present book. 

A social institution and especially a state, in Dr. Snider's view, is an 
organism. But this institutional organism differs from those of a lower 
type in that the members of it are free, self-conscious selves, who call forth 
an organic world whose object is to secure them all associated together 
in self-conscious freedom. "Every will, when it acts, implies the state. 
. . . The unity of diverse wills, being made objective and existent in 
the world by its own inner native character (such will is not will unless it 
objectifies itself), becomes therefore a will which is object and acts in the 
world — becomes instituted, or an institution. Here lies the primal psy- 
chical nature of all institutions, which we have so often called will actual- 



